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BAD NEIGHBORS, 


OR, THE FAMILY THAT NEVER HAD ANY. 


‘So you have bought the pleasant farm where Mr. Dal- 
ton used to live,’ said Emeroy to Mrs. Austin. ‘It isa 
pretty place, but after all, I shall not envy you, for there 
will be the Watsons right under your elbow, and worse 
neighbors you never found, Watson, you know, spends 
all he can get fer liquor, and his wife is little better than 
himself; indeed, some say if she were the woman she 
should be,.her husband would be a better man. And 
there are the children, the pests of the whole neighbor- 
hood—brought up to idleness and mischief, they bid fair 
to perpetuate their parents’ characters.’ 

Poor children!’ said Mrs. Austin mournfully—‘ what 
better can you expect of them than that they will per- 
petuate their parents’ characters, unless there is a re- 
deeming influence cast around them? Their poor mother 
has had enough to harden her heart. She was an or- 
phan, cast out on the world in infancy. Her heart never 
unfolded the buds of its affections beneath the genial 
smiles of parental love. Everything in her that was good 
was checked and blasted by the evil influences that sur- 
rounded her. How can we expect one to be good and 
kind, who never knew what kindness was herself? We 
do not know, Mrs. Emeroy, what we should be, if our 
fate had been like hers.’ 

‘True,’ replied Mrs. E., ‘but it does seem as if she 
might know enough to let her neighbors’ property alone ; 
you know they say she will steal.’ 

‘She does indeed know that she ought notto steal. But 
you and [ ought tothank Heaven, that, strong as we think 
our principles to be, they have not been tried by tempta- 
tions such as hers. We do not know what it is to be 
hungry and cold,and to see our little ones shivering about 
us, while our neighbors have enough and to spare.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mrs, Emeroy, rather indignantly, ‘ we 
shall see how you like to have your clothes-line and your 
fruit-trees robbed every now and then.’ 

‘That will be very unpleasant, if it occurs,’ was the 
quiet reply. ‘But I believe that society is guilty for a 
great deal of the mischief it suffers from such persons. 
They are educated in poverty and vice. No smile of love 
falls on their cheerless childhood; no kind voice warns 
them of the evils which surround their path; no kind 
hand is extended to raise them up when they are falling ; 
but are often repelied with aversion and contempt by 
those who profess to be Christians and philanthropists.’ 

‘You have singular notions, Mrs. Austin,’ rejoined her 
friend. ‘For myself, I must confess I cannot help feel- 
ing an aversion for such people, and wishing them as far 
off as possible.’ 

A few days after the above conversation, Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin took possession of their new home. They were 
humble, unpretending people, but they were Christians, 
and they had learned to believe it their duty to imitate 
the example of their Master, who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost, They were not among those 
Whose sympathies were inactive when excited by the 
miseries which pass before their eyes. 

They had eutered upon a sphere which was to give a 
trial to their patience, and an opportunity for the exercise 
of their Christian benevolence. As soon as they were 
settled, Mrs. Austin called on the Watsons. It was not 
without a feeling of loathing that she entered their ruin- 
ous hovel, but she was resolved to become acquainted 
with them, and, if possible to do them good. ‘The chil- 

ten—poor, little, dirty, half-naked creatures—ran away 
to hide when she entered, and Mrs. Watson with a 
look of surprise, rose and offered a broken chair. 

“We have just come into the place,’ she said, ‘ and, as 








T am anxious to become acquainted with my neighbors, 
I have taken the liberty to call.’ 

‘fam much obliged,’ replied Mrs. Watson; ‘ people 
seldom take so mach notice of us.’ 

Mrs. Austin inquired kindly respecting her health, and 
found that the poor woman was far from being well. The 
children began to creep around. She displayed a hand- 
ful of apples which she took from her pocket, and they 
soon gathered around her. She gave each an apple, and 
patted their curly heads with kind and gentle words. The 
little creatures looked wildly at her, as if unable to com- 
prehead the cause of such unwonted kindness. 

When the kind lady rose to depart, she asked Mrs. 
Watson to let Mary, a child of seven years old, accompa- 
ny her home, that she might send her baek with some 
medicine. ‘The child sprang forward with a cry of pleas- 
ure, and, placing her hand in Mrs. Austin’s, looked af- 
fectionately into her face; then starting back, she looked 
at her mother, who, she remembered, had not given her 
consent. Mrs. W. told Mary that she might go, but 
promised her a whipping if she was not back soon. 

Mrs. Austin took the child by the hand and departed. 
It was a cold day in November, and the wind fluttered 
poor Mary’s frock, and blew back the tangled curls from 
her naked brow. Mrs. Austin tied her handkerchief over 
her head. 

‘Are not yonr feet cold, dear?’ she said, as she looked 
down and saw she had no shoes. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ said Mary; ‘but mother says we shall 
get no shoes this winter, for father spends all that he can 
get for drink.’ 

They reached home, and Mrs, A, found a hood, a pair 
of shoes and a shawl for Mary, and some medicine for 
her mother. 

The child had never been so happy before, as she was 
when she tripped home that night. She was not only 
delighted with the presents she had received, but the 
kind words and kind looks of her new. friend had fallen 
like sunshine on her little heart. 

When Mr. Austin came home, his wife informed him 
of the call she had made. ‘The situation of the family 
is truly deplorable,’ she added. ‘Is there nothing we 
can do for them?’ 

‘Indeed I do not know,’ replied her husband. ‘If 
there is, [doubt not you will think of it. Watson is ter- 
ribly besotted. I met him to-night reeling home probably 
to abuse his family ; and yet they say, when he is sober, 
he is a fine-hearted, peaceable man.’ 

‘ He has a good trade, and if he could be prevailed on 
to work without drinking, he might support his family 
well. His poor wife seems indolent and hopeless; but 
if she could see prospects of better days, she would no 
doubt be changed.’ 

‘To be sure,’ replied Austin, thoughtfully, ‘be has a 
good trade, and he was once considered the best work- 
man in town, but he has become so intemperate, that 
none will employ him. I don’t know what supports his 
family; they must often be in wretched destitution.’ 

‘Wretched destitution, indeed!’ exclaimed his wife. 
‘And now I think how we can help them. Employ him, 
and perhaps by keeping him away @om temptations and 
by proper encouragement, we may help him to break off 
his brutal habits.’ 

‘That is a good idea, Jane, and I will see him to-mor- 
row, and try to engage him.’ 

The next morning the Watsons were not a little sur- 
prised to see Mr. Austin enter their dwelling. His heart 
grew sick at the prospect of sin and misery around. ‘The 
shivering children were eagerly pressing around a table 
on which there was no food except a few potatoes. ‘I'he 
father was standing at a shelf preparing his morning pota- 
tions; and Mrs. W. with uncombed hair and dirty face, 
stood in a menacing attitude upbraiding him with loud 
and angry words. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Watson,’ said he. 

‘Good morning, sir,’ replied the poor man with a hic- 
cough. ‘I don’t feel well this morning, and I was about 
to take some bitters.’ 

‘Don’t take them; they will do you no good, and I 
want to talk to you on business,’ 

Watson looked at him with surprise, and, pushing the 
glass from him; seated” himself to hear what he had to 
say. 
‘I wish you to work on my house,’ continued Mr. A. 
* We have several unfinished rooms, and if you will come, 
I will pay you at Mr. Frost’s store, where you may ob- 
tain groceries and clothes for your family.’ 

There was something so different in the kind and po- 
lite manner of Mr. Austin, from the rude contempt with 
which he was usually treated, that he felt his heart ex- 
pand, He was again a man among men. 


The bargain was soon closed, and the next morning, 
true to his promise, Watson came to his work. He com- 
menced, but his hand was unsteady, aud his manner rest- 
less. Mr. Austin noticed it, and kept him engaged in 
cheerful conversation. Before noon, he asked for cider, 
but was toid he could have none; but Mrs. Austin sent 


him a mug of hot ginger beer, which he drank eagerly, for . 


his thirst was intense. He kept at his work, but evident- 


ly suffered much for the want of his accustomed stimu- . 


lant. 
When night came, Mr. A. took him to the store, and 


paid him for his work in some articles necessary for his” 


family; and with kind, encouraging words, bade him 
good night. 

When he got home, and exhibited a large salt fish and 
a bag of flour, the children shouted for joy. It takes but 
little to make children happy. Alas, that that little should 
be so often denied them! Mrs. Watson’s face wore an 
expression of pleasure quite unnatural to her, while she 
went to work to prepare supper. 

‘Dear papa,’ said little Mary, pressing closer to his 
side, ‘1 wish you would always work for Mr. Austin. 
If you would, I am sure little Johnny would get some 
shoes.’ 

A tear came into the father’s eye as he looked upon 
his half-naked children, and witnessed the joy which one 
day’s labor conferred upon them. He placed the child 
upon his knee, and kissed her cheeks with parental ten- 
derness. His passions had been checked, his better na- 
ture was aroused, and he sat thoughtful and silent through 
the evening. His past life came up before him. He re- 
membered his own neglected and hopeless childhood ; 
for he was a drunkard’s child. He saw that the evil hab- 
its which he then contracted, were working the ruin of 
himself and family, and the question came home to his 
heart—whether he should entail a like curse upon his 
posterity, and make the little ones around him miserable 
outcasts from society like himself. He resolved that for 
one week he would not drink. He laid down on his pil- 
low that night with a feeling of satisfaction which he had 
not experienced before for years. 

The next day, Mrs. Austin sent for little Mary to come 
and spend the day with her, and take care of the baby. 
Poor little Mary! she was not pretty: how could she be 
with that cold, hungry look, and those dirty rags about 
her! She was not good, for she had seen nothing but 
evil all her days. The air she had breathed in the cra- 
dle was polluted with the breath of drunkenness and 
blasphemy. Yet to Mrs. Austin she was an interesting 
child; for she was gentle and affectionate, and her little 
shut-up heart seemed to open and expand, when a smile 
of love fell on it, as the convolvulus unfolds its blossoms 
to the rays of the rising sun. 

_Mrs. Austin washed her face and combed her hair. 
She had pretty yellow curls, and a fair complexion, and 
the kind lady, putting on her a clean apron, thought her 
really beautiful. The wo-begone expression had van- 
ished from her pale face, and her blue eyes sparkled with 
delight. She seemed for the first time to enjoy the buoy- 
ancy of spirit which belongs to children. All day long 
she was busy as a bee, and when night came, and her 
father’s work was done, she went to Mrs. Austin to have 
her apron taken off. 

‘Would you like to keep it?’ said the lady. 

*O yes, ma’am,’ said the child, a tear coming into ber 
eye, ‘I should like to keep it very much, but it’s not 
mine.’ 

‘You may keep it then, dear, and be sure it is kept 
clean.’ 

Sweet and happy were her thoughts that night, as she 
tripped home by her father’s side, and, when she lay 
down on her bed, a princess might have envied her the 
beautiful dreams that filled her little head. Thus day 
after day passed away,—the work on Mr. Austin’s house 
went on, and not less visible was the improvement among 
the Watsons. ‘The children were comfortubly clothed, 
and sent to school, and their mother with renewed health 
and courage, set about cleaning her cottage. The brok- 
en windows were repaired, a few articles of furniture 
purchased, and their home assumed an appearance of 
comfort which it never wore before. 


But the work was at last done and paid for; and poop. . 


Watson’s heart sank within him ashe left the house. His 
appetite had been checked, and he tasted the delighis. of 
sober industry ; he felt weak, and he dreaded to leaye, the 
roof where he had seen so much of purity and peace, 
aud go forth among his former associates. He knew their 
power over him, and he feared they might lead.him into 
his old habits, and make him again as miserablé as he 





| had been. 
Tt was with such thoughts as these, that, he,sat by his 
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fireside the evening after he finished his work, when a 
gentleman entered, and respectfully inquired if he was 
Mr. Watson, the carpenter. Being answered in the affir- 
mative, he said that Mr. Austin had recommended him 
as a good workman, and he wished to employ him for 
several months. 

The offer was received with joy, and the reformed ine- 
briate was again placed under circumstances favorable to 
his good purposes; and not long after, he was induced 
to join a temperance society, of which he has ever since 
been a respectable member. 

A year had passed away since the first commencement 
of our story, and Mrs. Emeroy came one day to visit her 
friend, Mrs. Austin. In the course of the afternoon, a 
well-dressed and decent looking woman came in, leading a 
little child. Great was the surprise of Mrs. Emeroy, on 
being introduced to this woman, to find that she was no 
other than Mrs. Watson. When she rose to depart, Mrs. 
Austin said to her, ‘If you can spare little Mary, I wish 
you would send her here this afternoon; | want her to 
help me.’ 

Yes, indeed,’ was the reply. ‘Mary shall come, for 
she is never so happy as when she is here.’ 

When she was gone, Mrs. A. said to her friend, ‘ You 
remember your fears, that we should have a good deal 
of trouble with these Watsons, but there is not a family 
in the neighborhood that has afforded us more pleasure.’ 

‘This is strange, indeed. Mrs. Watson is so chang- 
ed that I did not recognize her. Iamsure! should know 
her in her former rags and dirt.’ 

‘The whole family are changed since Watson left off 
drinking. They are industrious and honest as any peo- 











ple among us; but you will see little Mary, who is one 
of the sweetest children in the world.’ 

‘But tell me what has brought this mighty change to 
pass? Are you the magician whose magic wand has 
brought about this great revolution?’ 

‘I believe there has been no magic employed,’ said 
Mrs. Austin, smiling. ‘ We have given them little except 
kind words and a good deal of kind advice.’ 

* Well,’ said Mrs. Emeroy, ‘ you never had bad neigh- 
bors, and I don’t think you ever will have, if you have 
made good neighbors of the Watsons.’ 
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ORIGINAL, 


REV. THOMAS SHEPARD. 


Thomas Shepard was born on the Sth of November, 
1604, at Towcester in Northamptonshire. His father 
was a very good man, and as soon as his circumstances 
permitted, he removed to Banbury, for the sake of being 
able tolive under a stirring “ ministry.” ‘* My mother,”’says 
Mr. Shepard, “was much affected in conscience, some- 
times even unto distraction of mind; yet she was sweet- 
ly recovered again before she died. 1 being the young- 
est, she did bear exceeding great love to me, and made 
many prayers for me; butshe died when I was about four 
years old,” 

When he was about three years old, he was sent from 
home to live for atime with his grandfather, in conse- 
quence of a great sickness which prevailed in his native 
place. While thus away from home, he lost the bene- 
fits of religious instruction and example, and was led into 
sins which he would otherwise have avoided. Befure he 
returned home, his mother died. 

Afier a time, his father married another woman, “who,” 
says he, “ did let me see the difference between my own’ 
mother and a step mother. She did not seem to love 
me, but incensed my father often against me; it may be 
that it was justly also, for my childishness.” To add to 
his youthful troubles, he was sent toa very cross and 
cruel schovol-master, who treated him so roughly, that he 
was wholly discouraged, and wished to do anything rath- 
er than go to school to learn. 

When he was ten years old, his father died. He was 
left to the care of his step-mother, who had charge of his 
portion, which amounted to about five hundred dollars. 
She neglected his education very much, and at length 
‘his brother John took him out of her hands. ‘‘And so,” 
says he, “‘I lived with this, my eldest brother, who 
showed much love unto me, and unto whom I owe much; 
for him God made to be both father and mother unto me.” 

Soon after he went to live with his brother, the cruel 
schoolmaster died, and another one came in his place. 
He treated Thomas kindly, and kindled within him anew, 
the love oflearning. Under his encouragement, he made 
good progress in his studies, and at the age of fifteen, 
was prepared to enter the University. The way was opened 

for him to go Cambridge, where for nearly three years, 
he lived without paying much regard to the will of God. 
He was often awakened, and as often became again care- 
less, and at length went so far with the wicked, as to be- 
come on one occasion, fully intoxicated. In that state, 
he was borne to a student’s chamber. It was on Satur- 
day night that his fall took place. ‘And when I awaken- 
ed, I went from him in shame and confusion, and went 
out into the fields, and there spent that Sabbath, lying 
hid in the cornfields; where the Lord who might justly 
have cut me off in the midst of my sin, did meet me with 
much sadness of heart, and troubled my soul for this, and 
my other sins, which then I had cause and leisure to 
think of.” 

For nearly nine months, he was in a state of mind bor- 
dering upon’ despair. “And whenI knew not what to 


do,” said he, “it came to my mind that I should do as 
Christ did, when he was injagony. He prayed earnestly; 
so I fell down to prayer. And being in prayer, 1 saw 
myself so unholy, and God so holy, that my spirit began 
tosink. Yet the Lord recovered me, and poured a spirit 
of prayer upon me, for free mercy and pity; and in the 
conclusion of the prayer, I found the Lord helping me 
to see my unworthiness of any mercy, and that | was 
worthy to be cast out of his sight, and to leave myself 
with himto do with me what he would; and then, and 
never till then, I found rest.” 

Previous to his entering the ministry, he enjoyed for a 
season, the preaching:of Mr. Hooker, whose successor 
he afterwards was in Cambridge, Mass. 

He was settled in Essex, England. ‘‘ The course I took 
in my preaching was, first, to show the people their mis- 
ery; secondly, the remedy, Jesus Christ; thirdly, how 
they should walk answerable to his mercy, being re- 
deemed by Christ. And so I found the Lord, putting 
forth his strength in my extreme weakness, and not for- 
saking me when I was so foolish, as I have wondered 
since, why the Lord hath done any good to me, and by 
me.” 
He was soon silenced by Bishop Laud. The follow- 
ing isan account of his interview with the Bishop. It 
shows the manner in which the Puritan ministers were 
treated by those who lorded it over God’s heritage. ‘‘As 
soon as I came in the morning, falling in a fit of rage, he 
asked me what degree I had taken in the University. I 
answered him [ was Master of Arts. He asked how long 
I had lived in his diocese. I answered, three years and 
upwards. Heasked me who maintained me, all this while, 
charging me to deal plainly with him; adding withal, 
that he had been mote.cheated by some of my malignant 
faction, than ever was man by Jesuit. At the speaking of 
which words he looked as though blood would have gushed 
out of his face, and did shake as if he had been haunted 
with an ague fit, to my apprehension, by reason of his 
extreme malice and secret venom. 1 desired him to ex- 
cuse me. He fell then to threaten me, and withal to 
bitter railing, saying, ‘‘ You prating coxcomb, do you 
think all the learning is in your brain 7” He pronounced 
his sentence thus: “ I charge you that you neither preach, 
read, marry, bury, or exercise any ministerial function in 
any part of my diocese; for if you do, and I hear of it, 
I'll be upon your back, and follow you wherever you go; 
in any part of the kingdom.” I besought him not to 
deal’so in regard of a poor town, and here he stopped me 
in what I was going on to say. ‘*A poor town! You 
have made a company of factious bedlams, and what do 
yOu prate to me ofa poor town.” I prayed him to suffer 
me to catechise on, the Sabbath days in the afiernoon. 
He replied, ‘‘ Spare your breath. I'll have no such fel- 
lows prate in my diocese. Get you gone, and now make 
your complaints to whom you will.” So away I went; 
and blessed be God that I may goto Him.” 

Such was the treatment received by one of the most 
pious, humble and faithful ministers of his day, and all 
because he was a Puritan. 

Mr. Shepard afterwards preached in various parts of 
England, but was finally obliged to come to America. 
After many dangers of the sea, he reached Boston, Oct. 
2, 1635. A day or two after his arrival, he was sent for 
by friends to Newton, afterwards Cambridge. The con- 
gregation with their pastor, Mr. Hooker, were then re- 
moving to Hartford. Mr. Shepard, and those that came 
with him, found many houses empty, and many persons 
willing to sell. They accordirgly bought dwellings to oc- 
cupy till they should fix upon a permanent place of resi- 
dence. They finally concluded to remain there, and to- 
gether with some of Mr. Hooker’s church who did not 
leave for Hartford, they entered into church fellowship 
in Feb. 1636, and Mg. Shepard became their pastor. 

When the University was founded, it was placed at 
Newton, partly that the students might have the benefit 
of Mr. Shepard’s minigtry—‘* They chose this place,” says 
one who wrote at the time, “ being then under the or- 
thodox and soul flourishing ministry of Mr. Thomas Shep- 
ard ; of whom it may be said, without any wrong to others, 
the Lord by his ministry hath saved many a hundred 
souls.” He continued pastor of the church till his death, 
in 1649. As he lay dying, he said to those around him, 
** Oh love the Lord Jesus very dearly ; that little part that 
T have in him, is no small comfort to me now.” Bu; hin 
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THE AIM OF LIFE. 


BY KATE CLARENCE. 

Chapter First. Alone in her room, sat a fair girl of 
twenty. She was beautiful; and as she sat, now, buried 
in thought, and now, raising her deep blue eyes to heav- 
en, there was an expression of feeling, and a Joftiness of 
purpose, in those deep blue eyes, and on her marble brow, 
that gave to them a double beauty. ‘‘ Yes,” she mur- 
mured at length, “ I .was right; to be distinguished was 
the end for which I was created, and from this hour, it 
shall be my purpose to fulfil my high destiny ;’’ and so 
saying, she arose and retired. 

Adele Vernon was eminently a creature of impulse, 
but her impulses, if sudden, were always obeyed, and, as 
in the present case, when she had resolved, she was true 
to her resolution, and few things had power to change 

















or mother, and with no near relative, and with an ample 
fortune, she was at liberty to gratify every new wish, 
and none near her, had the power or the will to say to 
her, ‘“‘ why dost thou thus?” Was she happy, think you, 
in thus being sole mistress of her own actions? Ah, no! 
She had often sighed, to think that she had no father to 
watch over her, no mother to gently and lovingly counsel 
her, and no brothers and sisters to share her love. 

Two years have passed; and in the same room where 
we last saw her, sits Adele Vernon. The softened light 
of a shaded lamp falls with a sweet and mellow radiance 
on vases of rare exotics, arranged with studied negli- 
gence around the room, and_ reveals a mass of crimson 
drapery, and a profusion of costly and elegant furniture, 
Outwardly, the apartment is the same, but the occupant 
ischanged. There is an expression of care and thought 
in her features, and her rare beauty has in some measure 
departed. She is not happy. Yet the world calls her 
gifted and talented, and the bright dream of her child- 
hood is fulfilled. Long has she thirsted for fame, and 
ardently has she desired the world’s approbation, and that 
thirst for fame, and that love of the world’s approbation, 
has become her second self-—a part of her nature. Ma. 
ny times has she longed to break the chains that bind her, 
yet the bewildering fascination still enthralls her, and the 
mighty spell is still unbroken. 

Chapter Second. Years have rolled on. Adele Ver- 
non has accomplished her early ambition, and immortaliz- 
edher name. Yet who that looks in that dim, care-worn 
face, and aching brow, could deem her happy. She is 
not happy. Many a tale of love has been told her, and 
she has listened coldly ; many a heart and hand been of- 
fered her, and she has turned scornfully away. There 
was one who loved her with a pure affection, and whose 
love had touched a kindred chord in her own breast; 
but sacrificing happiness to ambition, she rejected him, 
and now unloving and unloved, she will go down to the 
grave alone. 

Chapter Third. ‘Talk of fame and authorship to me, 
Ada, you may as well talk to the wind,” said the gay Bell 
Clifton. 

It wasa lovely autumn day, a year after the commence- 
ment of our little story, and Isabel Clifton had called upon 
Adele, who was eloquently discoursing, (with all the en- 
thusiasm of a new convert,) on the blessings enjoyed by 
authors in general, and herself in particular. ‘‘I was 
born to be a belle,”’ continued the lively girl, ‘‘ and a bell 
I am determined to be, in spite of papa, and mamma, and 
grave uncle John, and solemn old aunt Martha. Blessings 
of authorship indeed? You are almost as bad as Alice 
Marshal. Do you think? she even told me the other 
day that she thought it a wicked and thoughtless'way of 
spending time to go to balls and parties, and such places. 
I Jaughed at her for her pains, and told her she was cut 
out for an old maid, and between you and meé, I believe 
she will beone. It is a pity Alice is such a mope, for she 
is really a good, clever girl. But I must not sit here 
talking, for there is to be a ball to-night at C I 
am going, and am determined to shine; so good bye.” 
She went to the ball, and she did shine, and ere long the 
whole fashionable world of C , Was raving about 
the beautiful and accomplished Miss Clifton, the declared 
belle of the neighboring town of P But “ envy 
always accompanies merit ;” what wonder was it then, if 
some did insinuate, that the fair Isabel was as vain as 
she was beautiful, and as thoughtless as she was accom- 
plished? But she did not hear this, or if she did, she 
heeded it not, for the honied words of flattery was contin- 
ually poured into her ear; and we slways believe that 
which is most agreeable ; so those who really wished her 
well, were disregarded, or set down as envious, while her 
flattering friends were received with the sweetest smiles. 
But “all is not gold that glitters,” and she who was the 
life of company, she who was so gay and lively abroad; 
at home, was discontented, and il!-humored, devoured by 
ennui, and making everybody in the house uncomforta- 
ble; because having no resources in her own mind, she 
was dependent on society for excitement and happiness, 
Nor was thisall. After a while, her admirers left her, to 
follow in the train of some newer beauty, and at length 
she hastily married a fashionable spendthrift, and now 
lives a life of care and vexation. Accustomed to admira- 
tion, and sensibly feeling the want of it, life is a heavy 
burden to her, and she tries to make it so to others, by 
rendering all around her miserable. 

‘Turn we now to a brighter picture. 

Chapter Four. Alice Marshall, the young lady men- 
tioned by Miss Clifton, was a being entirely different from 
either Adele or Isabel. She was not called beautiful ; 
but the eye that once gazed upon that intellectual counte- 

nance, could not be soon or easily withdrawn, and though, 
at first you would call her plain, you would at length be 
forced to declare that ‘‘ beauty of expression, is the true 
beauty after all.” In her features, was something that 
never failed to impress you with the irresistible idea that 
she was good. She might perhaps, (for she had talents of 
a high order,) held a high rank in the literary world, or 
she might have been a belle, for she was lovely and agree- 
able. But no? She thought and thought truly, that neith- 
er fame nor admiration, wis the true aim of woman’s 
life, and she exerted herself, to discover a higher and 
holier path than the pursuit of them, and one which would 
be productive of greater happiness. Her home duties 
were performed with alacrity and cheerfulness. She was 
the good and affectionate daughter, the patient and lov- 
ing sister, and the gentle and assiduous nurse; so that 

















the direction of her determined mind. Without father 


her invalid mother used frequently to declare, “ that 
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Alice was. her greatest earthly blessing;” while Mr. 
Marshall would smilingly assent, to being thus thrown 
into the back ground, and would recount with delight, 
the words and actions of his beloved daughter.. But Alice 
was not perfect; many times was she sorely tried, and 
sometimes the trial would nearly overcome her faith, but 
she would pass safely out of it, and all would go well 
again. Alice Marshall was a Christian. Her duties 
were at length changed. Henry Merton, to whom she 
had long been affianced, had come to bear her away from 
the scenes of her childhood. Her sister Mary, then six- 
teen, was old enough to take her place in the family, and 
though her loss would be deeply felt, and though the 
younger children bitterly complained of “ that naughty Mr. 
Merton, who come to carry sister Elsy off,” the marriage 
ceremony was performed. In spite of the prediction of 
Bell Clifion, Alice Marshall was married; and amidst 
the tears and lamentations of the family, Mrs. Merton de- 
parted for her new home, and entered upon the duties of 
her new station. 

Years have passed since then. Mrs. Merton is happy, 
but it is with a still and quiet happiness; and as she 
gazes with a mother’s fondness, on her own, now almost 
grown up daughters, she remembers the days of her own 
happy girlhood, and rejoices at the course she has pur- 
sued. And rightly does she rejoice, for fame poorly 
satisfies the cravings of an immortal mind, and admira- 
tion soon falls on the sated palate, and it is only in well 
doing that true happiness is formed. 

Mary Marshall too, is married, and she often laugh- 
ingly complains, that her children think more of ‘Aunt 
Elsie,” than they do of herself. And our own Alice, 
often remarks to her delighted husband, that she thinks 
she has at Jast found, the true vocation of woman, the 
real aim of her life, the end for which she was created. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE PEACE-MAKER. 
Written for the Children connected with a Juvenile Peace Society, 
and read to them at one of their social meetings. 


**T will have that ball,” cried Sam Jones to Lewis Gray, 
as he chased him down the street, while a crowd of boys 
stood eagerly watching to see how the matter would end. 

In a few moments, the boy who claimed the ball, had 
overtaken the other, and was seeking to wrest it from him. 
In their scuffle the ball quietly rolled off into a cellar, 
where it rested for avery longtime. Very soon, the noisy 
crowd of boys had come up to the scene of action, and 
without knowing the merits of the case, they divided 
into parties. Some crying, ‘Give it to him, Gray—pound 
him.” Others shouted at the tops of their voices, ‘‘ Make 
him give it up, Jones. Hit him in the eye,” and various 
were the means they took to urge on the quarrel. Lewis 
was not a strong boy, but he had violent passions, that 
were unsubdued—he thought Sam had taken the ball 
from him, and this led him to use the little strength he 
had to recover it. The voices of school-fellows stimulat- 
ed him to have the ball at any rate. As yet, neither had 
struck a very hard blow, but at last one of the boys 
standing near cried out, ‘‘ What a coward Jones is ; why 
don’t he master Gray,” and at that moment Sam gave 
the poor lad a blow on the head, that injured him severely 
—he reeled back, lost his eye-sight, and at length fell, 
wholly unconscious of what was passing around him. 
The boys all scattered at once, leaving Lewis to crawl 
as he could tothe road side, and remain until he was 
able to reach home. 

Who was in the wrong?’ The ball did not belong to 
either Sam or Lewis, but to a sick lad in the neighbor- 
hood, who had kindly lent it to a school-mate, with the 
strict injunction that it must be brought home the next 
Saturday. The ball was carelessly left on a bench in 
the school-room, and both boys tried to seize it at the same 
time. Sam was the strongest, but Lewis caught it from 
him, and ran down the street as before stated, the ball 
slipping from him into the cellar. 

Lewis reached his father’s house, feeling sadly enough. 
His head ached, his conscience, too, troubled hien, for the 
ball was a very nice one, which the mother of the sick 
lad had taken much pains to make. She was a poor widow, 
and had so many cares, that she could only find time to 
make a ball for her sick boy, when others were asleep in 
‘the house. Lewis knew that no other one could seem 
80 precious to William Brackett, as the one he had so 
foolishly lost. 

The mother of Lewis did not sympathize with him. 
She might have done him an essential benefit, if she would 
have taken pains to inquire into the affair, with a right 
Spirit. 

Fortunately for the parties concerned, there was one 
peace-maker among them, who was ever ready to act by 
the law of love—to scatter clouds of ill humor in others, 
and to cheer with her sunny smiles all who came about 
her. This was Mary Gray, the sister of Lewis, two years 
younger than himself. She attended the same school 
with her brother, and knew all about the quarrel, and 
the loss of William Brackett’s new ball. 

Will little readers bear in mind, that Mary was also a 
member of the Sabbath School? She had there received 
instruction from a faithful teacher, which her parents had 
neglected to give their children. Mary, within a few 

‘ months previous, had sought and obtained, as she hoped, 








the “ peace that passeth all understanding.” Her heart 
was softened by grace, and she had done much towards 
subduing that love of self, that is so natural to us all. 
Mary was sorry for her brother, and wished not only to 
aid him, by making up his loss, if she could, Sut also by 
giving him a kind admonition. 

Without saying a word to Lewis, she took all the money 
she had, that an uncle had given her to buy a present at 
Christmas, for one of her schoolmates, and bought ma- 
terials for another ball, precisely like Williams that had 
been lost. It was made very neatly for her by a poor 
woman, whom Mary often obliged in various ways. A 
day or two after it was finished, she ‘overheard Lewis say, 
“* Mother, what can I do about that ball. William Brack- 
et is almost well, he rode out this morning, and he ought 
to have had it last Saturday; do help me, if you can, 
mother.” Mrs. Lewis was singing to the baby, and Lew- 
is thought she sung louder while he was talking, and he 
went out of the room, shutting the door very hard. 

‘“* Now is the time,” thought Mary. She took a piece 
of clean white paper, and rolled up the ball in it; then 
she took another piece, and folded it neatly, and wrote 
this note :— 


Dear Brother,—Will you accept this ball, which I have 
had made for you, to give to William Brackett? Please 
to tell Sam Jones, you are sorry’for the quarrel you had 
with him, and make up with him to-day. What a kind 
Saviour says to us, is, ‘*‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so tothem.” Ifyou will 
only love that Saviour, dear brother, I am sure you would 
love every body. Your affectionate sister, Mary. 

When Lewis saw the ball, his heart almost bounded 
with joy. When he read the note,.he felt the warm tears 
coming into his eyes, and he thought at once, Oh! if | 
could only be just like Mary, she seems to love every body 
but herself. He took the ball to William, and had the 
pleasure of a reconciliation with Sam Jones the same 


day. ‘* Blessed are the peace-makers,” 
Lancaster, Mass. 1849. 








Benevolence. 








STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 

We are much indebted to W. R. Lincoln, Esq., for a copy of 
Documents relating to the State Reform School, recently estab- 
lished at Westboro’, Mass. 

The Traveller gives the following brief sketch of these Doc- 
uments, which we think will gratify our numerous readers, 


They fill an Svo. pamphlet of 113 pages, and embrace 
the Second Annual Report of the Trustees of the Re- 
form School ; the By-Lawsand Regulations of the School ; 
the Laws and Resolves for the Establishment of the 
School; the Reports of the Commissioners for the erec- 
tion of the Buildings, &c.; the Opinion of Distinguished 
Men in reference to the kind of building needed, and the 
best method of arranging and conducting the Establish- 
ment, in answer to the Commissioners’ Circular; and 
finally, the Address of Emory Washburn, Esq., at the 
Dedication of the School, on Dec, 7, 1848. ‘The pam- 
phlet contains also a beautiful lithographic view of the 
exterior of the school premises, and plans of the interior 
of the building. We know not when we have read a 
more interesting and important pamphlet; and we know 
not how we can better occupy a portion of our columns 
than by giving our readers some account of the impor- 
tant establishment to which it relates. 

The Resolves under which this Institution was organ- 
ized, were approved by the Governor, April 16ih, 1846. 
The object specified in these resolyes, was, to erect, ‘ A 
State Manual Labor School, for the employment, instruc- 
tion and reformation of juvenile offenders.” Under these 
resolves, three commissioners were appointed to select a 
site, purchase land, and erect buildings, and organize the 
Institution. These gentleman were A. D. Foster of Wor- 
cester, Robert Rantoul, of Beverly, and S. H. Walley, 
Jr. of Roxbury. After extensive inquiries and personal 
examinations, these gentlemen decided on purchasing 
the beautiful farm of Lovett Peters in Westboro’, con- 
taining 180 acres of land, situated on the borders of a 
pond of pure clear water, covering 178 1-2 acres, from 
whence the land rises, by a gentle acclivity, to a height 
which overlooks the pond and the surrounding country. 
This farm they purchased for $9,000; thus securing for 
the school, not only a pleasant and retired location, but 
one remarkably easy of access, being only two and a half 
miles from the Westboro’ depot, on the Boston and Wor- 
cester Railroad, about thirty-two miles from Boston, and 
ten from Worcester. For the purpose of purchasing this 
beutiful farm, a generous, but unknown individual, placed 
in the hands of the Commissioners, $10,000 ; and subse- 
quently gave $10,000 more towards furthering the objects 
of the Institution. An appropriation being made by the 
State for the purpose, the Commissioners proceeded to 
procure aplan, and after mature consideration, to erect 
the necessary buildings for the accommodation of 300 
boys, and the overseers and teachers, and assistants, re- 
quired to take charge of the boys. These buildings are 
now finished, and furnished for the accommodation of 
105 boys. 

For the erection of the buildings, furnishing them, and 
stocking them, the State has appropriated about $67,000. 
W.R. Lincoln has been appointed Superintendent, and 
Rev. T. D. P. Stone, Chaplain and Teacher. Both of 





these gentlemen—the former of whom we happen to 








know personally, to be most admirably fitted for his office 
—have entered on their work, and about one hundred 
boys have already been received into the school, and are 
now enjoying its discipline and instruction. 

The design of this institution is to provide a retreat 
and a substitute for a prison for such boys, under sixteen 
years of age, as may have been convicted of any offence 
punishable with imprisonment, other than imprisonment 
for life. They may be sentenced by a Court or a Justice, 
and for a period of time not Jess than one year, and not 
longer than the minority of the boy, with the alternative 
of other punishment, in case he prove incorrigible, or 
otherwise an unsuitable person for the Reform School ; 
and two of the Trustees have the right to decide on the 
reception or rejection of any boy. ‘lhe Trustees have 
also the power to bind out any of the boys as apprentices 
or servants, ifthey judge proper. While in the School 
they are to be instructed in piety, morals, and other use- 
ful knowledge, and to be taught some mechanical trade, 
agriculture, or useful business, in order to prepare them 
to become useful and good citizens on their discharge 
from the institution. Ina word, the State here assumes 
the part of a parent towards those erring and ignorant 
boys, and endeavors to prepare them to be useful members 
of society, by withdrawing them from vice and temptation, 
and teaching them their duties to God and man, and 
helping them to discharge these duties. ; 

The institution is already in full operation; and at the 
rate at which inmates have increased since November 
last, the entire number which the buildings can accom- 
modate, 390, will have been admitted by January, 1850. 














Religion. 





OUR ELDER BROTHER. 

Little children while they love and venerate their father, 
often feel a kind of fear that prevents them from approach- 
ing him too familiarly. They feel as though he would 
not look kindly upon their childish follies, nor know 
how to appreciate all their efforts to become wise like 
himself, 

Now, if they have an elder brother, not too much older 
than themselves, who still remembers his own childhood, 
they feel as though they could approach him with all their 
childishness, and he would know just how to bear with 
them and guide them. He will be able to assist them if 
they wish to fly akite or spin atop. And if the genius 
of some little boy should suggest making a ship, how nice- 
ly he would help him rig it, and how merrily he would 
dance to see it float on the waters. 

The little girl, too, experiences a happiness she can 
hardly express, when her strong elder brother takes her 
in his arms, and places her in the swing that is too high 
for her to climb up to alone. He has almost the strength 
of wisdom and manhood, and yet he loves the sports of 
youth. He can so happily act as a kind interpreter of 
our wishes to our father, that we may love him still more. 
What a beautiful relation this constitutes; so beautiful 
that God saw fit to copy it in his plan of salvation. He 
would not call us back to look directly to his infinite per- 
fections, but he sent us an elder brother, who, while he 
could hold intimate converse with God, would still know 
how to sympathise with the weakness of our natures. 
He even suffered him to become a child, so that he might 
know how to aid the efforts of children to become good. 
He could listen to their broken petitions, and make them 
acceptable to his Father, so that the awe of the great God 
might not terrify them. And while engaged at play with 
one another, they could remember that Jesus was once a 
child, and loved the same kind of sports, but at the same 
time he was never unkind and selfish. And though they 
might often fail to become as good as they think Jesus 
was, they can think that he knows all about their trials 
and their efforts to be good, and will kindly intercede 
with God to forgive them and help them. 

This is really the case. Jesus loves little children, 
and he has done all that he could for their happiness. 
Now, children, if your elder brother had often helped 
you in your plays, and when you had been selfish and 
unkind, had begged of your father to forgive you, and 
when you had even failed to follow his advice, had still 
been kind and forgiving, do you not think you would 
feel as though you ought to love him more than any one 
else, except your parents? How wicked you would be 
to slight him and treat him coldly by neglecting his ad- 
vice. 

Now Jesus is our elder brother. How ungenerous to 
pass by his kind advice. When he says, ‘ ].ove one anoth- 
er,” how unjust to show feelings of dislike. When he 
says, ‘ Forgive those that trespass against you,’ how wrong 
for you to return evil for evil. 

And you must remember, that it is not only slighting 
him, but slighting God! who so kindly sent him to be 
your elder brother. How could you ask your father 
to love you, when you had been unjust to his oldest and 
best beloved son, who had gained his full love and con- 
fidence by his obedience? 

Be careful, then, little reader, that you don’t wrong this 
dear Elder Brother. LN. Y. Independent. 





A Brier Arcument.—Bad men would not have writ- 
ten the Bible, because it condemns their own. works; 
good men could not have written it, for they would 


have been writing falsehoods ; it must, therefore be the 
work of God. 
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Variety. 








WRECK OF A PIRATE FLEET. 


In the year 1717, a fleet of pirate ships commanded by a no- 
torious pirate named Bellamy, was cast on shore near the place 
where Wellfleet now stands. A small vessel had been cap- 
tured by the pirates, and their leader promised the Captain that 
he would give him up his vessel, if he would pilot the fleet into 
the harbor at Provincetown. The pirates also promised that 
they would do no harm tothe inhabitants. 

The Captain of the vessel distrusted their promises, and 
deemed it right to deceive them to their own destruction. He 
promised to do as they wished. The night was dark, and he 
hung a lantern in the shrouds, and told the pirates to follow 
his course. Instead of piloting them to the harbor, he led them 
so near theshore, that the large ship struck and went to pieces, 
and all on board perished in the waters. A violent storm arose, 
and the whole fleet was wrecked. Great numbers perished, 
though some who were on board the smaller vessels, got safe 
onshore. After the storm, more than a hundred dead bodies 
lay along the shore. For many years afterwards, pieces of 
money, were from time to time, washed up by the sands after 
a storm. Hisroricvus. 





—<—<——— 


AN INCIDENT IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
YORK, MAINE. 

A man became angry with one of his neighbors for some 
reason, and determined to take vengeance upon his innocent 
children. He went into the woods, and by means of logs, built 
by the side of some perpendicular rocks, a kind of pen. The 
logs were laid jutting inwards, so that’a person placed in the 
pen could not climb out. This being done, the wicked man de- 
coyed the boys, one of whom was six, and the other nine years 
of age, into the woods, under pretence of looking for bird’s nests. 
He then put them in his pen and left them. He intended that 
they should starve to death. The children, finding they could 
not climb out, went to digging under the bottom log with their 
hands, and by perseverance, succeeded in making a hole large 
enough to allow them to escape. They were then in the midst 
ofa thick wood, and did not know in what direction their home 
lay. They heard the roaring of the sea, which was several 
miles distant. After wandering for three days in the woods, 
they reached the sea shore, and were found and taken home to 
their parents. 

The wicked man who led them into the woods, was arrested, 
and sentenced to receive “thirty stripes well laid on,” to pay 
the father of the children five pounds, and the county treasury 
ten pounds, and to be imprisoned during the pleasure of the 
Court. Soon afierwards he was discharged, on giving bondg to 
leave the country. Who could believe that a man could’ have 
a heart to destroy, by death, innocent children, because their 
father had given him some offence. Truly the heart is deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately wicked. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

Subscribers to this paper often inquire at our office, to know 
what it will cost to bind their papers into Volumes, and who 
will do it. The following statement will show the prices, and 
where the binder is to be found. 


Hsroricus. 





Single Volume, Leather back and corners, _ 50 cts, 
Two Volumesinone, “ “ 75 cts. 
Single Volume, Paper covers, Cloth back, 35 cts. 
Two Volumes in one, Fo assy, 50 cts. 


Apply to Seth Goldsmith, No 30 Cornhill, up stairs, next 
door to the Depository of the Am. Tract Society, Boston. 


VOLUME TWENTY-TWO CLOSING. 

One Number more completes the T wenty-second Volume of 
the Yourn’s Companion. 

Many subscribers have commenced their subscriptions with 
the Volume, for the convenience of Binding, and having the 
Index at the end. This is the best time for that purpose, and 
we expect a large number will wish to commence with the New 
Volume ; but we should like to know immediately, that there 
may be a sufficient quantity printed to accommodate all with 
the first Numbers. 

In several cases, the Conipanion has been ordered one year 
as a Present to friends. We trust the present has been very 
acceptable and useful; but disappointment must ensue, if the 
present is not renewed by another advance payment. 





Our Books show a large number of names of persons who are 
indebted for one or more years. Would such persons like to 
go to bed without supper, as often as the Companion has visited 
them without receiving the promised hospitality? We think 
not—and therefore expect this hint wil! be sufficient to prompt 
the delinquents to “* Walk up to the Captain’s office and settle.” 

The Next Volume will appear with a new dress aud improve- 
ments. We hope to have the continued aid of Proressor AL- 
pen in the Biographical and Historical Departments, with our 
usual variety of Original and Selected matter —and if the nu- 
merous letters we receive, testifying to the acceptableness and 
usefulness of the Companion is any indication that such a paper 
is needed for the young, we are encouraged to make every ex- 
ertion to render this paper as much more useful as possible, 





(> We have been favored with three pieces of Original Poe- 
try by Mrs. Sigourney, which will appear in our next Volume. 











FAREWELL ADVICE. 


Many years ago, a gentleman lived in intimate association 
with some literary friends, who met together once a week. In 
the freedom of this social intercourse, he had ample opportuni- 
ties of ascertaining their peculiar habits of mind, and remarked, 
with deep regret, a general alienation from the sentiments and 
principles of real religion. One of them, in particular, to whom 
he was on many accounts most attached, scorned the restraints 
of religion, and abandoned himself to the pleasures of the world. 
Circumstances at length led the gentleman to leave that place, 
and on parting with his acquaintance at the corner of the street, 
he summoned up his moral courage to pronounce the following 
words :—“ We now part, probably to meet no more on earth. 
We have sometimes discussed, and you have always refused to 
regard the appeals of scriptural truth. One word, and [ have 
done. Ob remeimber that you have a soul, an immortal soul; 
will you finally consent to lose it in endless perdition, for the 
sake of paltry and fleeting: indulgences? Farewell.” 

Each now disappeared from the other, in the crowd of life; 
and pursued a very different course. Ten, twenty, thirty years 
elapsed. The gentleman was one day standing at his door, 
when another gentieman was passing by in great haste; but a 
momentary glance induced him to stop, and to ask, ‘Sir, is not 
your name M—? 

‘It is? and a sudden reminiscence led him to add, ‘ And 
is not yours G—?” 

‘You are right. Do you remember what you said at our 
separation atthe comer of S— street, thirty years ago?” 

‘I have a faint recollection,’ 

‘But Lhave astrong one. I am another man. You left me 
a man of the world, and an enemy of the cross of Christ; [ am 
now, and have been during many years a member of a Chris- 
tian Church, and you are the cause. The word was ‘in season? 
I could not rid myself of it; I was forced by it to reflection; 
yes, I thought on my ways, and turned to God and happiness.’ 

[Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes. 
——— 


THE EAGLE AND CAT. 


One of those eagles with which the more northern parts of 
Scotland abound, was observed by the artist who made a sketch 
of the transaction, and also by some hay makers in an adjoining 
field, to alight in his downward course, in the vicinity of a neigh- 
boring farm-yard, and in a few moments, the king of the birds 
was again beheld, ascending, having captive a fine but unlucky 
cat, and was in the act of conveying poor Grimalkin to his eyry. 
The suddenness of the capture, and her present unusually per- 
ilous situation, rendered poor puss for some time a passive pris- 
oner. This, however, did not continue Jong. The eagle ap- 
peared, to the spectators, to betray symptoms of uneasiness ; for 
puss had extricated herself from the claws of the victor, and 
was now the aggressor, and, seizing the bird by the throat, in- 
flicted some deadly wounds on the neck and head of the eagle, 
which caused it rapidly to descend to the earth, lifeless. 

Pussy was uninjured, and, after looking round, and giving her- 
self a shake or two, returned to her former haunts.—S. S. dv. 

—_—~@——. 


LUTHER AND THE BIRDS. 


With the birds of his native country, Martin Luther had es- 
tablished a strict intimacy, watching, smiling, and thus sweetly 
moralizing over their habits:—‘ that little fellow,’ he said of a 
bird going to roost, ‘ has chosen his shelter, and is quietly rock- 
ing himself to sleep, without a care for to-morrow’s lodging, 
calmly holding by his little twig, and leaving God to think for 
him.” Children, in all your situations, you must do the same. 
Discharge your duty, and ‘leave God to think for you.’—Ib. 

ee 


THE PORTRAIT—FROM THE GERMAN. 


Many hundred years ago, there died a merchant, who left be- 
hind him a considerable estate. The townspeople knew that he 
had an only son, whu was travelling, but no one knew this son 
by sight. Aftersome time, three young men appeared in the 
7h and each maintained that he was the only son, and right- 
ful heir. 

The judge ordered a well-drawn portrait of the merchant to 
be brought, and said to the competitors, ‘Whoever of you can 
hit with an arrow the mark I have made on the breast of the pic- 
ture, shall have the estate.’ 

The first shot, and hit very near; the second, still nearer; 
the third, however, while Hetook aim, began to tremble, turned 
pale, and at last burst into tears, and cried, * No, [ cannot shoot; 
{ would rather loose the whole estate,’ 

Then said the judge to him, ‘ Noble youth, thou art the true 
son, and rightful heir; the other two, who have shot so well are 
not; for a true son cannot, even in a picture, pierce his father’s 
heart with an arrow.—Ib, 

—_—~——_. 


THE MANIAC. 


If our young friends will goto the Lunatic Hospital in 
they will see a young man raving and foaming in awful mad- 
ness. Andwhois he? His name is Charles L———, once a 
pretty boy, the brightest in the academy at H He 
wanted to study and do good in the world ; but his father thought 
more of his becoming rich, and he made him clerk to a liquor 
dealer. There he learned to drink the fatal poison he sold to 
others. He became a drunkard and a maniac. 

Now dear boys, if any of you are preparing to go into a store, 
go anywhere but into a liquor-store. There are the jaws of 
death and hell! How can any parent think of putting his son, 
whorn he loves, into a liquor store or a tavern?—IJb. 

——~<—- 


A TERTOTALLER STILL. 


A Sabbath scholar belonging to the Hayle Teetotal Wesley- 
an School, (England), some time since, had the misfortune to 
fallinto a deep well, and was taken out in a very exhausted 
state. A person present, fetched some brandy fur him; but he 
pressed his teeth closely together, and as soon as he was able 
to speak, shouted, “J am a éeetotaler still!” 

——— 


HISTORY OF LIQUOR DEALERS. 

From careful investigations recently made by Samuel Chip- 
man, Esq., in three Counties of the State of New York, it ap- 
pears that of 716 liquor dealers, whose lives and fortunes were 
before him, 342 became intemperate, of whom 3 committed sui- 
cide, 3 were killed by drunkards, 3 became totally blind, 10 died 
of delirium tremens, 33 (others) died drunkards, 37 had drunken 








sons, 19 ran away, 13 had drunken wives. Of 716 cases, 592 
either lost or did not, gain, and the number who became entire- 
ly bankrupt was more than one third larger than the number 
of those who gained anything. 

~~. 

Kinpness.—This will always do good. It makes others hap- 
py; and that is doing good. It prompts us to seek . 
others ; and that is doing good. It makes others gentle and be- 
nignant; and that is doing good. 


EE 

Prety.—The Rose is sweetest when it first opens, and the 

spikenard when it dies. Beauty belongs to youth and dies with 

it; but the odor of piety survives death and perfumes the tomb. 
———>—_ 


Houssanpry.—A man with eleven daughters was lately com- 
plaining that he found it hard to live. 

“ You must husband your time,” said the other, “and then you 
will do well enough.” 

“T could do much better,” was the reply, “if I could hus- 
band my daughters.” ——~#— 

Conunprum.—Why is a chicken pie like a gun-smith’s shop? 
Because it contains fuwl-in-pieces. 


Portry. 

















— 
——_ 


CHRIST’S MOTHER. 
[Thoughls suggested by the Second Chapter of Luke.) 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


* * * The boy was sad, yet fair. 
The marvels of his birth were strange to hear; 
And, to regard his gentle face, and speak 
Some fond word of him to his youthful mother, 
Stay’d, morn and eve, the humble Nazarenes 
Who pass’d by Mary’s door; but thoughtfully 
She listened to their praises, that so wide 
Of her own knowledge fell, and let her heart 
Look, with its answer, up to God. And day 
Followed on day, like any childhood’s passing; 
And silently sat Mary at her wheel, 
And watch’d the boy-Messiah as she spun; 
And, as a human child unto His mother 
“Subject” the while, He did her low-voic’d bidding— 
Or gently came to lean upon her knee, 
And asked her of the thoughts that in Him stirr’d 
Dimly as yet—or, with affection sweet, 
Tell, murn’ring, of His weariness—and there, 
All tearful hearted, (as a human mother 
Unutterably fond while touch’d with awe), 
She paused, or with a tremulous hand spun on— 
The blessing that her lips instinctive gave, 
Ask’d of Him with an instant thought again. 


And when they “ went up to Jerusalem, 

After the custom of the Feast,” and there 

“ Fulfill’d the days,” and, back to Nazareth 
Went a day’s journey, and sought Jesus then 
Among their kinsfolk who had gone before, 

And found Him not—the, mother’s heart of Mary 
Well knew, that, wheresoever stray’d the child, 
He could not go by angels unattended ; 

But, therefore was her tenderness untroubled 2—No!— 
Tho’ in her memory lay Gabriel’s words, 
Brought her on wings at God’s own throne unfolded—} 
Though, in rapt speech, Anna the prophetess 
Had nam’d him the Redeemer, newly-born— 
And Simeon, forbidden to see death 

Till he had seen the Christ, had taken Him 

Into his arms and pray’d that he might now 
Depart in peace—tho’ of the song “they ” sang, 
(That host, who, while the glory of the Lord 
Shope round about, told of His birth, by night, 
Unto the Shepherds as they watch’d), she knew 
The theme was a salvation unfulfill’d, 

To Him the Saviour given, and yet to do— 

Still was the child she lov’d gone from her now, 
And Mary “ sought him sorrowing.” 


/ And who 
“ Kept all His sayings iu her heart,” but Mary ? 

Tt was not with unnatural brightness beaming 
From the fair forehead of the boy, nor yet 

By revelations from His infant lips 

Too wondrous to deny, that Jesus first 

Gave out the dawn of the Messiah morn 

Breaking within His thought. With wisdom only, 
Reach’d by the child-simplicity, so oft 

Truer than Sage’s lore, and outward press’d 

By the divinity half conscious now, 

He argued in the Temple and amaz’d 

The elders, sitting in their midst—but none, 

In these first teachings, saw the Son of God: 

And He went back to Nazareth, a child— 
Unsought by the disputing priests again, 

And his strange words forgotten, but by Mary, 
Who “ KEPT THEM IN HER HEART.” 


Oh, not alone 
In his pure teachings, and in Calvary’s woe, 
Lay the blest errand of the Saviour here! 
His walk through life’s dark pathway gave yet more.} 
Distant from God so infinitely far 
Was human weakness, till He came to bear, 
With us our weaknesses awhile, that fear 
Had heard Jehovah's voice in thunder only, 
And worship’d trembling. Gop 13s NEARER Now, 
At His right hand sits One who was a child— 
Born as the humblest—and who here abode, 
Ti!l of our sorrows He had suffered all. 
They who now weep, remembered that He wept. 
The tempted, the despis’d, the sorrowing, feel 
That Jesus, too, drank of these cups of woe. 
And oh, if of our joys, He tasted less— 
Tfall but one pass’d from his lips away— 
That one—a mother’s love—by His partaking, 
Is like a thread of Heaven spun thro’ our life, 
And we—in the untiring watch, the tears, 
The tenderness and fond trust of a mother— 
May feel a heavenly closeness unto God, 
For such, all human in its blest excess, 
Was Marv’s Love For Jesus. 


[From Godey’s Lady’s Book for April. 
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